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CHASING PHANTOMS IN LATIN TEACHING 



By Charles H. Forbes 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 



Quid frustra simulacra fugacia captas ? 
Quod petis est nusquam. 

—Ovid. 

The prevalent discussion of educational theory and practice is 
bearing fruit in the minds of those who furnish the students of our 
schools, and it is a fruit which is not always palatable to the con- 
firmed tastes of the classical teacher. Not only from the exterior, 
however, are we teachers of Latin facing opposition, but from within 
the ranks of the teaching community itself come criticisms more 
and more outspoken. The crop of preceptors which the colleges 
have sent into the market of recent years has not been imbued with 
any deep-seated regard for the classical studies as elements vital 
to a liberal education. I am speaking now of non-classical teachers, 
and the force of facts as brought to bear upon my own prejudices 
compels me to acknowledge their ominous presence. The truth is 
that we have not that substantial professional backing to which the 
older ones among us were accustomed in the early days of our 
teaching. I am not despondent, nor am I pessimistic with regard 
to Latin studies, yet I do feel it incumbent on me to detach myself 
occasionally from my daily occupation and hearken to the murmurs 
of the town, without either forgetting that occupation or closing my 
mind to what I may hear. It certainly is disquieting to face the 
attitude of fathers who studied Latin in their school days, yet do not 
now consider it worth the effort which they think they expended 
upon it. Are we no longer able to transmit our faith, or is that 
faith itself too feeble ? 

Are we, perhaps, vaunting the glories of authors whom we do 
not seek out for our own companions when we wish real content- 
ment and joy ? Students respond to anything genuine, even to 
enthusiasm for a classical author; but they get heartily weary of 
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hackneyed encomiums on a literature to which they find that their 
teachers themselves devote none but business hours. It might be 
wise to have less proclamation of virtues and more exhibition of 
them. If Latin is to survive the tests of the efficiency experts, it 
must prove its humanitarian value in results, not in assertions, and 
these results assuredly must appear in the teacher himself first of 
all, and should begin to be measurable in the student who has 
devoted four years to the study. 

It is just at this juncture, however, that the humiliation of the 
hopeful teacher is made manifest, for there does not appear to be 
any wild scramble to delve in the broad fields of Roman literature 
so attractively thrown open to cultivation in our colleges. The 
hard fact is here. Can we logically expect that the major part of 
the students who drop Latin at the close of school days will listen 
sympathetically to the stock phrases in praise of Latin literature 
when they recall the alacrity with which they themselves sur- 
rendered the attempt to enter the charmed presence of the classic 
muses? This is no hypothetical bogey, but a question arising 
out of a grave situation. What can be done about it ? Is the help 
to come from new methods or rather by a reversion to older ways ? 
I regret that the limitations of this paper confine my attention to 
criticisms more or less destructive in character. It is my purpose 
to discuss two proposals for the betterment of conditions, which, 
because of their unsubstantial character, I have chosen to call 
phantoms. 

The first is the so-called direct method. Its enthusiastic 
followers assure us that a revival of the lost art of conversation will 
save the day for Latin; so we have a flood of new manuals from the 
presses of the publishers to show us just how the game is to be 
played. We must train our pupils in what we ourselves do not 
know, in order to awaken in them that apparently most evasive 
of all the phenomena of consciousness, interest. The game offers 
a pleasing diversion, and as such only commendation can be given it. 
Under skilful guidance it may develop a facility and dexterity 
altogether admirable — until one compares it with a French or a 
German game conducted under the same rules. When, however, 
we are asked to believe that a few elementary questions with a few 
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simple answers will solve the problem of the status of Latin in our 
education, I demur. We are told that when once the learner 
has felt the thrill of vocal communication, and gets his grip on the 
group idea, there need be no fear about the avidity with which he 
will turn to the then exciting campaigns of Caesar, the thrilling 
eloquence of Cicero, or the stately melodies of Vergil. Does one 
really think of the glib-tongued concierge of a Continental hotel 
as seeking his soul's delight in the pages of Goethe or Milton ? He 
can, nevertheless, do the trick which we are invited to learn, and 
he is perhaps to be envied, but is he what we want ? 

It is idle nonsense to pretend that the great mass of present-day 
teachers in our schools either do speak Latin or can speak it. 
(Observe my respectful reticence with respect to colleges. Gentle- 
men, my compliments!) I have looked in vain through the cata- 
logue of even our oldest university for any course in which either 
instructor or student speaks Latin. Nothing of much value can be 
done in this line until proper training is provided. Can anybody, 
however, hope to see Latin a successful rival of German or French 
through methods of spoken utterance ? We have no more call to 
enter the field of spoken languages than the modern-language 
teachers have to frame their teaching on the methods which have 
proved their value when applied to ancient and vocally dead 
tongues, but which have little to recommend them for the attain- 
ment of serviceable power in a language that has an active place 
in the work and thought of today. They have a reason for learning 
to speak; we have no one to whom we may speak. If Latin can- 
not hold a place in our system unless it bows to Herr Berlitz, then 
it must give way with what grace it can to the living, breathing 
thing. I fear that if we begin to speak Latin, we shall end by talk- 
ing it to death! Let me emphatically remark that whatever good 
can come from the direct method in cultivating the art of grasping 
the meaning of words in groups has my hearty approval; but I do 
not believe that there is in the method either a "means of grace" 
or a "hope of glory" for Latin study. 

We have seen the schools, colleges, learned societies, and com- 
mittees stirred and excited over the proposals to oust the accredited 
authors from their time-honored seats and to substitute others that 
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should captivate the mind of the pupil and enlighten that of the 
teacher. Now voices are heard telling us that ancient books are 
not suitable in subject-matter for the creation of interest in modern 
youngsters; the thing to do is to provide something that will have 
a twentieth-century flavor and treat of modern subjects, to be used 
as supplementary reading to enliven the drudgery of the daily 
grind. 

As a specimen of these efforts, I have chosen the Rex Aurei Rivi 
(a translation of The King of the Golden River, by Ruskin), a 
booklet by Dr. Arcadius Avellanus, privately printed, but obtain- 
able in New York. I was led to spend considerable time in study- 
ing this attempt to produce in Latin something which the older 
Roman writers evidently had felt themselves unable to evolve. A 
cursory glance told me that the translator had succeeded; there is 
nothing like it in the ancient authors. In these less than thirty 
pages there is spread before the wondering eyes of the reader a 
composite picture of the vocabulary and usage of the entire body 
of the Latin literature from Plautus to Avellanus. It must be con- 
fessed that there is a dash and go to the story, a fluidity of expres- 
sion, and a virility that command even our recalcitrant approval. 
The translation sweeps along with a determined rush, as a river 
should, but with the tokens of its travels in the flotsam of its waters. 
As a jeu d' 'esprit the little book would not fail of a welcome by all 
who like surprises and enjoy a novel experience. It would have 
entertained Aulus Gellius very much and one Horatius Flaccus 
more. The promoters of this translation believe that it presents 
a genuine help out of our most trying troubles with young students, 
and that it makes a pleasant path through the wilderness of the 
classical authors. On this claim alone we are driven to the ungra- 
cious task of challenging its real character. 

Considerable leeway may be freely granted to the writer who has 
the difficult task of presenting modern ideas in a dress that was 
designed for a figure quite different. Naturally terms must be 
invented for things which were born after the language had died, 
and perhaps only kindly charity should greet a posthumous child. 
Nevertheless we cannot approve of all that this child says. In 
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startling juxtaposition are words from the early Latin and from 
the latest; words that are rare, words that are found only once in 
the literature, and words that appear in no author of a book; to 
these must be added words that have seen the light for the first 
time in this story. Now there can be no just quarrel with the 
translator because of a generous range of vocabulary, but there are 
limits even to latitude. In an introduction, the generous sponsor 
for this book makes some apology for the mixed diet of the speech, 
but in sympathy with the author adds: "We part company with 
all to whom Latin means the style of a few selected authors or 
nothing." He remarks further: "Many of those who can read 
this story will find after the first few pages that they are beginning 
to read with pleasure, and will discover that in this way a founda- 
tion can be laid for such a knowledge of the Latin language as will 
enable them, not merely to work through a classical text, but 
actually to read an oration of Cicero or a book of Caesar with some 
knowledge of the writer's meaning and style." Now all this has a 
certain charm, but the trusting reader will meet many surprises, 
the first of which, possibly, may be that he is not one of those "who 
can read the story" at all. I fear that many seasoned readers may 
find it necessary to have recourse to their "Harpers" with humiliat- 
ing frequency, and it is a severe tax on belief that inexperienced 
students, even with freshly kindled interest, can burn up the words 
"as the tongue of fire devoureth the stubble." 

Inasmuch as the assertion is made that the book will enable one 
to read an oration of Cicero or a book of Caesar, it would seem 
permissible to study its vocabulary a bit in relation to the authors 
read in our schools. I have therefore taken the entire vocabulary 
of Caesar, the whole of Cicero's extant orations, all of Nepos, and 
Vergil's complete works; assuredly a generous assemblage of words 
for a beginner. In the light of this vocabulary, I have read these 
less than thirty pages of simple narrative. Surely, if the book is 
to aid greatly toward an understanding of these authors, it should 
employ a language fairly within their range. What is the fact? 
I have noted in the tiny booklet no less than 267 words which do 
not occur at all in any of the authors mentioned above, an average 
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of almost 10 to the page of actual print. These may be tabulated 

as follows: 

Classical 109 

Early Latin 23 

Post-Augustan 44 

Late Latin 22 

Words found once 15 

Poetical words 14 

Beyond "Harper" 40 

Total 267 

Without a doubt the writer has parted company with " all to whom 
Latin means the style of a few selected authors." This list, of 
course, would be greatly increased if the comparison were made 
with the actual vocabulary of the widest range of the preparatory 
course. In the matter of syntax also there is the same benevolent 
welcome to all sorts and conditions of structure, even to some that 
have escaped the notice of history and the inquisition of the gram- 
mar. Without setting out on a still hunt for game in this preserve, 
one may see many strange creatures scurrying across one's path 
to the "Golden River." 

The influence of this ingenious work was so infectious that it 
occurred to me to try my hand at the same device for enlivening 
the English instruction in our schools. Assuming that there are 
no suitable materials in the English literature for arousing 
"interest" in that literature itself, I propose to furnish forth a 
story out of the treasures of the Latin, but done into English that 
shall attract and charm the student and illumine his path to Burke 
and Milton. For this purpose I have chosen a short narrative 
from Pliny, being influenced, no doubt, by its apparent connection 
with my theme, for it is entitled, "The Haunted House." 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE 

In Athens there was a house big and roomy, but of ill-renown and teeming 
with bale. There sounds usen to arise on the stilly night, and should one but 
hearken keenly, a clattering of cheynes oprose althefirst far off, anon near by. 
Eftsoons appeared a goost, an old carl, forwered, scrawny, and foul, the 
whiskers of him long, his hair upstanding. On his legs were schackeles, on 
his hands cheynes, the which he did shake. Sithen the indwellers spent sad 
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and fel nights, wide awake and agrisen; and sickness and death through the 
gastnesse y-waxen, followed swiftly the wakefulness. For ay whylethat it was 
day also, although the goost had disappeared, athwart their eyen did float the 
recollection of thilke spook, and fright outlived its occasion. Eftsoons the 
house was condemned to loneness and altogether y-laft to thilke ferly. Nathe- 
lees it was advertised in the hope that some guy, witless of its bale, might be 
buncoed into buying it or leasing it. Now the philosopher Athenodorus came 
to Athens, read the posters, and ascertained the cheep; but as the bargain 
looked suspicious, he speired aboun the toun arid got wise to the whole thing. 
Nathelees, nay for-thy the more, he hired the house. Whan that it began to 
grow derk, he ordered his couch laid in the front part of the house, asked for 
paper, pencil and a lamp. He sent his whole household off to the inner rooms, 
the whyles he buckled down to his writing with wit and eyes and hand, lest 
an empty head should conjure phantom sounds and devise fond fears for itself. 
Erst, as on each occasion, there was the quiet of night, anon iron was struck, 
and then came the chirking of the cheynes. He ne up-haf riat his head ne 
blinne his pencil, but steadied his mind and made it stop his ears. The clatter 
wex louder as it drew nigh, and was heard now at the door-step, now in-with 
the door. Athenodorus looked back, saw and bi-knewe the figure of which he 
had been told. It was standing and motioning with its finger y-liche to one 
calling. The philosopher, howsomever, signed to it to stint awhyle and bent 
again to his paper and pencil. The goost rattled his cheynes above the panne 
of the writer, which looked back upon it signalling as biform and beouten delay 
took the lamp and followed it. Thilke goost walked with slow step as if y- 
hevied with the cheynes. Whan that he had turned into the backyard of the 
domicile, he hot-foot vamoosed and left his companion, who y-laft pulled 
grass and leaves and set them on the spot for a sign. By the morwe he went to 
the selectmen and urged them to delve the place up. Pushed into and y- 
masked in the cheynes were discovered banes which the caroyne had left naked 
and y-corumped in the bonds whan that it had rotted with age and the molde. 
The banes were collected and sepultured at the cost of the state. When that 
the goost had been buried with due rites, the house lakede it. 

Did you understand it ? Well, it should be clearer to you than 
is the Latin of the Rex Aurei Rivi to one who knows only classical 
authors. The admixture of ancient and modern, chaste and col- 
loquial, is no more startling in this spectacular English than in that 
kaleidoscopic Latin. Of course I am poking fun, but the thing 
is not so much exaggeration as a condensed presentation of what 
actually occurs in this latter-day Latin within less than 30 pages. 

That one should imagine it possible to beget a love for a foreign 
tongue by a tour de force in the creation of a literature offhand of a 
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character that has no counterpart in that language, is suggestive 
of little else than an enthusiasm informe ingens cut lumen ademptum! 
It is the imperative duty of those who believe in the worth of the 
authors of antiquity to prevent the furtherance of what I cannot but 
regard as a treacherous blow at the very existence of Latin in our 
schools. If I have given an undue importance to this little book, it 
is not because I fear it, but because I do fear the movement which 
it represents. If we for a moment admit that the Latin literature 
is lacking in material suitable for the study of the Latin language, 
we thereby place a weapon in the hands of our opponents which 
sooner or later will find our own vitals. Shades of Cicero defend 
us! Must we then believe that modern pedagogues can paint the 
classic lily? Have the ancients fallen so low that we must lend 
them a patronizing hand ? When shall we arouse ourselves to the 
inviolable necessity of standing or f ailing with the classics as they 
are, not by the meretricious mangling of their perfections ? 

A troubled Zeitgeist has begotten phantoms that would delude 
us, the one ore loquendo, the other non bene scribendo; attentuated 
wraiths, harmless to the initiated, but baneful to the believer in 
ghosts. When the longing for discovery is on us, let us follow, not 
such will-o'-the-wisps through the unsubstantial paths of dream- 
land, but the long-tried guides to the hills "whence cometh our 
help" and whence do flow the waters of the river of genuine gold. 



